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THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
OBSERVATIONS BY A VISITOR. 


HE following notice of the Oneida Com- 

munity communicated to the Banner of 
Light, the Spiritualist paper published at 
Boston, by Warren Chase, Esq., is copied 
from the number of that paper for Jan. 14: 


“ Of all the interesting objects I have seen and 
felt in this region, none equals the Oneida Com- 
munity of Perfectionists, located on about six 
hundred acres of land in Madison County, three 
miles from Oneida Station, on the New York 
Central Railroad. They number about two 
hundred and twenty souls and bodies, all in one 
family and common home, with such comforts 
and conveniences for all, that no touch of pov- 
erty or bodily necessity is to be discovered 
among them ina short visit as mine was of 
twenty-four hours, although every facility was 
afforded me to learn their real condition; and I 
know I do not exaggerate when I say that in my 
extensive travels of twenty years, I have never 
seen the spot where a stake could be stuck and 
a circle drawn around it so as to take in the same 
number, including men, women and children, 
where there is, even approximately, as good 
physical (healthy), social, moral and religious 
conditions as they exhibit. They are all com- 
fortably and conveniently dress, not in uni- 
form, and their countenances show health, con- 
tentment and happiness, but not a remarkable 
degree of intelligence, yet in this, above most 
of the churches of our country. Their property 
and home is all in common, and they have a 
system of common industry, which is successful 
without tyrannical or arbitrary authority. Their 
social condition has greatly improved since I 
first visited them, near ten years ago. Since 
that time they have dispensed with the use of 
tobacco, pork, coffee, tea, and all meats, except 
two or three times per week, and of course find 
it much easier to govern their passions and ap- 
petites. All quarreling, profanity and vulgar- 
isms they have scrupulously and religiously 
excluded, and their looks, actions and condition 
all give the lie to every insinuation that their 
principles or practices lead in any way to licen- 
tiousness, lust or looseness of morals, «although 
they annul and abrogate the marriage covenant, 
and yet do not separate the sexes, but all work, 
eat and associate together as one family. But 
by what rules they regulate the relation and 
intercourse of the sexesI do not know, for I 
would not ask; but I know it is such as does 
not do that violence to the health and happiness 
of females which is so common in ordinary so- 
ciety, nor does it crucify a part of the nature as 
the Shakers do. The machinery they use in 
domestic labor saves at least three-fourths of 
the female drudgery of common housekeeping 
on farms. They have a small library, good 
music, schools and classes in branches of science, 
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by which they are fast educating themselves 


out of ignorance, and of course will out of su- 


perstition, also, in time, for progression is a 
part of their religious belief, and will save them 
at last from the fate of other sects of Christ- 
ians. They are strictly religious and Christian, 
and hold up Christ as their pattern and saviour, 
in marriage as well as other examples, and they 
are certainly more consistent than any sect of 
his followers I have ever met; but I am not of 
them, for I am not a follower nor a believer in 
Christ; hence I can judge among the sects, I 
think, impartially. They have left out the use- 
less ceremony of werds at meals, before eating, 
which they used a few years ago, and I know 
not how many more ceremonies. I[ can see 
much progress. One thing however they have 
not learned: they have strong prejudice against 
Spiritualism, and have not learned that the only 
friends they have in our country who are able 
and willing to defend them in their efforts to 
carry out their system, both socially and relig- 
iously, are the Spiritualists, and that they can 
and will, in spite of their prejudice, defend and 
sustain them to the last, and with the millions 
of them now in our country we have the power 
to do it, and not because we agree with them, 
but because we want every conscientious and 
laudable effort to better the condition of the 
race to have a fair trial; and I know theirs is 
one, and one whose results so far, except in re- 
ligion, which is not far from some other sects, 
has proved a success. They would increase 
rapidly if they admitted all who ask to join 
them; but they admit but a small part, and re- 
quire a full and sincere conversion to their relig- 
ious doctrines, which is no doubt a good safe- 
guard, such as the old Fourier associations 
lacked and for want of which they were soon 
overrun and broken up. 

“The community does but a small farming 
business, but they have a very extensive estab- 
lishment for making steel traps, and have recent- 
ly greatly enlarged it (a queer business for such 
a society), and they also make all kinds of valises 
and carpet sacks and satchels, and will soon make 
trunks, also. They raise and put up in the neatest 
manner fruits, &c., in large quantities, but do 
not raise sufficient grain for their own use. They 
are prospering finely in pecuniary ability, and 
consequently in social comforts and refinements. 

“Mr. John H. Noyes, a man of about fifty- 
three, and a graduate of Dartmouth College in 
early life, was the founder, and is still a princi- 
pal leader among them, and at the other family 
like and of them, located in Wallingford, Conn. 
They publish a weekly paper at Wallingford, 
called Tux Circutar, which is an exponent of 
their views, as well as a journal of news and 
correspondence. Many of the members, espe- 
cially the females, look like persons who have 
escaped from and are recovering from the effects 
of lust and tyranny so common in our unhappy 
marriages; but of all people I ever saw, they 
show the least signs of lust or looseness of 
morals, and yet they are universally branded 
by other Christian sects as practical free-lovers, 
and I think they are, but without lust or licen- 
tiousness. Warren Cuase. 

“ Syracuse, N. Y. Dec. 24, 1864.” 


This is nobly said; and we should be fools 
as well as ingrates if we did not feel a heart- 
leap of joy and thankfulness for such an un- 
sought and unbought expression of goodwill. 
But we think that, with a little fair explana- 





tion, we could convince Mr. Chase that we 
have no such “ prejudice” against Spiritualism 
as he imagines. Our record will show that 
we were among the very first, and side by 
side with, if not in advance of, such men as 
Robert Dale Owen, in recognizing the reality 
of the facts affirmed by the Spiritualists. 
Our position has always been, not that the 
Spiritualist phenomena are impostures, but that 
they come from a region of the spiritual world 
which we call Hades. We have found our- 
selves in rapport with another sphere, which 
we call the Resurrection ; and have felt bound 
to give our attention to our own teachers, and 
not be diverted from them by curiosities com- 
ing from other quarters. We have never 
doubted that this great world-wide development 
called Spiritualism is preparing the way for 
the Kingdom of Heaven; though we do not 
believe that it is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
We do not think it is prejudice but prudence, 
that keeps us from plunging into the universal 
swash of Spiritualist fellowship. We hada 
swim in such a swash among the fools and 
fanatics of Perfectionism long before Spiritual- 
ism was born; and we have as strong a preju- 
dice against Perfectionism in that sense as 
against Spiritualism. Mr. Chase seems to 
admit that the tariff we put on our fellowships 
is a “ good safeguard, such as the old Fourier 
associations lacked, and for want of which they 
were soon overrun and broken up.” Perhaps 
he may some time see that the very prudence 
which he calls “ prejudice,” has been essential 
to the success we have attained. Instead of 
rejecting or ignoring the fundamental principles 
of Spiritualism, we claim to be mediums our- 
selves of some of the highest Spirits extant, 
and shall be very glad when our unseen teachers 
shall give us leave to expand from prudenee 
into the largest liberalism of fellowship. 
Meantime we welcome the hope Mr. Chase 
gives us, of finding millions of unknown friends 
among his brethren of the Circle. J. H. N. 





MILLS AMONG THE GIRLS. 


HREWD and reflective readers -of the 

letters we have published from Mills’s pen, 
have had glimpses enough of his career among 
the Oneida women, to be able to judge as to 
his general method of making love, and the 
success that attended it. His amative strat- 
egy relied chiefly on moral forcing and cor- 
nering. He may be said to have moved on 
the enemy in two columns ; Ist, by proclama- 
tions of inspiration, backed by threats of di- 
vine judgments ; 2d, by bribery (chest-making, 
&e.), backed by threats of secession and 
bringing us to grief by the law. The results 
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6f his five-years campaign on this line, were 
a steady succession of rejections, producing 
great dissatisfaction on his part with the 
“ principle of complex marriage ”’—which we 
privately think is a very great compliment to 
that principle. 

But a full view of his operations as a lover 
cannot be obtained, without adverting to his 
special dealings with the young girls. For, 
strange and incredible as it may seem to those 
who have heard his complaints about the treat- 
ment of his daughters, and have witnessed his 
“holy horror” at the dealings of the Com- 
munity with the young, he himself has had 
more personal familiarity with the class of 
girls in the Community that are just now pass- 
ing the period of puberty, than any other man. 
It is mortifying to be obliged to confess a fact 
so discreditable to the parental care of the 
Community ; but truth must come out, and we 
offer as some excuse for our toleration of this 
vile intimacy, the fact, that for want of system- 
atic surveillance, the leading members of the 
Community were, till very recently, entirely 
ignorant of its existence. 


The reader will get an idea of Mills’s 
chronic proclivity toward the young, by recall- 
ing two or three facts recorded in our past 
disclosures. It will be remembered that his 
dissatisfaction with his wife was chiefly on ac- 
count of her dismal unattractiveness by rea- 
son of age. She says that his real object in 
driving her te a divorce, was just that which 
he disclosed when he said that she was a good 
‘* farm-horse,’’ but he wanted a “ nice little 
carriage-horse.” We noticed also that when 
he gave Kelly the order for a * good loving 
wife,” he specified that she must be “ not 
over forty years old.” His spiritual sittings 
and manipulations, described in Mrs. Mills’s 
testimony in our last number, were carried on 
among the juveniles of his family (two young 
girls being his mediums), and resulted in set- 
ting up a daughter fourteen years old, in the 
place of his wife. 


It might be expected that such a man would 
keep a sharp eye on the girls in the Commun- 
ity, and would seize any opportunity to make 
his way among them ; especially after being 
generally rejected by the women. Opportu- 
nity was not wanting. In the first place, by 
right of invention he presided over his wonder- 
ful machinery for dish-washing, and so was a 
high functionary in the kitchen. This brought 
him into familiar contact with all the girls in 
the Community from those of twenty years old 
and downwards, dish-washing being one of the 
services assigned to them in a system of rota- 
tion. From such inquiries as our modesty has 
allowed us to make, we judge that he “* popped 
the question”’ or in some way made love to near- 
ly every girlthat served with him during his 
presidency of two or three years. And in the 
next place his youngest daughter, Grace, be- 
longed to the class that are just now becoming 
young women ( say from the age of sixteen and 
downwards), and was a leader among them. He 
assumed control of her and required her to fre- 


quent his room. The situation of his room in 
a rather secluded wing of an unimportant build- 
ing, favored privacy. Grace, for reasons which 
will appear hereafter, was glad to bring with 
her to his room the whole of her class of girls. 
The result of these arrangements was that for 
several months in the summer of 1863 ( pre- 
cisely how long we do not know) Mills had dai- 
ly meetings with ten or twelve girls, of ages 
varying from 11 to 14, with locked doors. All 
this, as we have said, was unknown to the fam- 
ily generally at the time, and has come to light 
recently by the free disclosures of these girls. 
Mrs. Skinner thus reports a meeting for inqui- 
ry held with them Dec. 30, 1864. 


TESTIMONY OF THE GIRLS. 

“Ten of the girls met in my room this morn- 
ing and told one by one of Mr. Mills’s doings 
with them, and the following is a true account. 

“Summer before last, or about a year and a 
half ago, they were in the frequent practice of 
going to his room evenings and at other times. 
They first began to go there because Grace 
wanted they should go with her, and continued 
to go because it was a place where they could 
“carry on” and meet each other, without being 
criticised for being too much alone together. 
They despised Mr. Mills, and at the same time 
there was a fascination about his room. He 
kept apples and pears and “ goodies” of various 
kinds in his trunk for them, and often gave 
them candies and sugar-plums. He kept wine 
also, of his own making, which he offered them, 
urging them to drink. Isabella loved wine and 
used to drink it, but the other girls generally 
refused his invitations; Arabella used to tell 
him, his wine did not seem clean. He gave 
them also cologne and beads. They all say 
that Grace seemed afraid to be with her father 
alone—would never go to his room without 
some of them with her, and was sure to leave 
when they did, refusing to go back when he 
called her. They have an impression that she 
was afraid of his taking liberties with her.— 
They say she hated her father. Whenever two 
or three were there he would always lock the 
door. Many times he has pushed them on to 
the bed, and they would have to scramble over 
him to get off. He would tease them to kiss 
him and promise them candy if they would. He 
asked them to kiss him at other times and in 
other places besides his room—several of the 
girls said he had teased them to kiss him “ots 
of times.” One game that they had in his room 
was a kind of mock “confession of Christ.” He 
would ask them to confess Christ; they would 
do it and laugh, and he would try to make them 
do it over soberly ; then one would say, “I will 
this time,” and then they would have another 
laugh. Another game was mock criticism. 
He would ask them to criticise him, and so go 
round calling on each one. They would tell 
him he was sickish, and walked with his head 
on one side—picked his teeth with his knife, &c. 

“ Andther way he had of amusing them was to 
tell over all the women that he loved, and 
tease them to tell what men they loved, guessing 
this man, and that, so as to make them tell. 
He would say to them that he had’nt any se- 
crets, and they ought to tell him if he did them. 
He was fond of flattering them, telling them 
what pretty girls they were—remarking about 
their looks. His talk with them was mostly 
about private matters. 

“ Consuelo and Isabella and Arabella were the 
most free with him. Consuelo started a prac- 
tice they had of carrying him presents. They 
would get up a basket-full of trifles and have a 
great deal of sport seeing him look them over. 
One time he was writing to Charleg Mills and 
asked them to write to him ; so they would write 
one line and he one. 


“He asked Arabella to stay with him twice. 





This was done within the last year, He talked 


with her a gdod deal the last summer—always 
about sexual matters—love affairs in the Com- 
munity. For instance, he would say that he 
could not get near Helen N., because Mr. B. 
kept so close to her. He would speak of Mrs. 
R’s. baby, what a pretty little thing she was, 
and then say “if he could get the woman he 
loved he would have a baby, and that his time 
was coming yet.” Mr. Mills was in the habit 
of telling the girls how neat he was, that he 
changed his shirt six times a week, that his bed 
was clean, &c. 


“The girls say they were in the way of simi- 
lar freedom with William Mills the son—going 
into his room—sitting in his lap, and having 
high times.” 

Most of these girls were in untouched mai- 
denhood. The three named as most familiar 
with Mills, were sexually unknown to the men 
of the Community. ‘The girl to whom Mills 
talked most about having babies, and whom-he 
urged again and again to come to his bed was 
only thirteen years old, scarcely a woman, cer- 
tainly a virgin—a blooming combination of fun 
and bashfulness. ; 

This Satanic school, secret as it was, pro 
duced effects on the character of the girls which 
were very visible and notorious in the family. 
It is safe to say that the Community has had 
more trouble from the perversity, insurbordin- 
ation, and frivolous habits of this one genera- 
tion of young ladies than from all the rest of the 
children that it has brought up. Fora long 
time they grew more and more willful and dis- 
sipated, till they became a burden, almost of 
despair, to their mothers and teachers. Some 
mysterious perverting enchantment seemed to 
be upon them which alienated them from the 
Community and from all righteousness, till they 
became a serious nuisance to the whole family. 
They were most of them born in the Commu- 
nity, or at least had been brought up there 
from early childhood ; and their perversity was 
a phenomenon which seemed unaccountable. 
We confess it was the sorest discouragement 
that we have ever met with in the whole 
course of our labors to establish Communism. 
What was the meaning of it? We asked 
ourselves this question for « long time in vain ; 
but now it is answered. This miserable phe- 
nomenon developed itself during the very 
period when Mills had the girls in his den 
and under his manipulations. They were 
good girls before, and have been since; and 
they know’ as well as we, as they freely con- 
fess, that the hard time they had in “ sowing 
their wild oats’”” was due to the sorceries that 
came upon them from their intimacy with 
Mills. 

Such facts as these will help honest out- 
siders to conceive of the difficulties and per- 
plexities which the leading members of the 
Community have been under in respect to 
the social education of the young, and es- 
pecially the girls. Our greatest reason for 
regret has been that we have not had wisdom 
and power of attraction enough to save them 
from such spells and snares of the devil. We 


hope to be able to manage the next generation 
better. 


We did indeed fight hard against this mis- 





chief for long months, but not knowing its 
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source, we fought ina measure blindly. And 
yet-now when all is open to daylight, we see that 
the measures we took did actually put a stop 
to Mills’s operations. - After trying various 
methods for reducing the growing perversity 
of the girls, and finding that a desperate dis- 
ease required a heroic remedy, we hit upon 
the plan of stopping their communications 
with each other, as those communications 
seemed to consist wholly of gossip about love- 
matters, and talk against the Community, and 
evidently made them worse and worse. Their 
principal governess forbade their speaking to 
each other. They had conscience enough 
to obey pretty faithfully an explicit command, 
and the result was that the levees held daily and 
nightly at Mills’s room were broken up. The 
girls’ fun and his manipulations came to an 
end, we have reason to believe, before he had 
done them any other harm than what we have 
described. In fact with all the advantage of 
circumstances that he had, he got from the 
girls just what he had always got from the wo- 
men—rejection. And this most exasperating 
rejection, and the final breaking up of his hope- 
ful seraglio, severed the last tie that bound his 
selfisiiness to the Community. From that time 
he set his face towards secession, and has been 
plotting war ever since. 

These revelations throw light on the mys- 
tery of the terrible hatred that existed between 
Mills and his daughter Grace. After she 
could no longer take the other girls with her, 
she began to defy his requisitions and stopped 
going to his room. This brought on her the 
denunciation from her father, part of which 
we have already quoted in the Circular, Nov. 
28, p.290. We here reprint a specimen of it. 

MILLS’S JUDGMENT OF GRACE. 

“T have had but little to do with her, from 
the fact, she would shun me as she would a ser- 

nt, And has always given me to undestand 

y all her acts and spirit, I had nothing to do 
with her, or her acts, good or bad, And has al- 
ways treated me as some poor miserable out- 
cast not worthy of her notice. * * * now 
then I feel that she has not only abuzed God, 
and the most sacred principles of the Gospes of 
Christ, but she has poisened those around her 
and I have felt it my duty, as a member of this 
Community And the Obligation I owe to it, 
And to God, to bring her to an account, and for 
God to cast her in prison, And God has done it, 
And she will not come out, till she has paid the 
the debt 1 have no more liberty: to release her 
now, then I have the liberty to take my own 
life, I shall leave her with God.” 

Here we have old Caliban again with his 
god, hurling’curse¢ at his enemy. But the 
enemy this time was his own daughter. Her 
offense was keeping away from that bedroom 
where she had been in the habit of “ carrying 
on” with the girls. The penalty he laid upon 
her was non-intercourse with the men, which 
also was intended, as he verbally announced, 
to be a retaliation on the Community for the 
refusals he got from the girls. Ellen also was 
included in this embargo ; and it was in an- 
swer to her remonstrance, and in excuse for 
the severity of the prohibition, that he wrote 
the above denunciation of Grace. In the 
same letter he made that notable appeal to 


Ellen which we have often referred to, and 





which ought never to be forgotten, as it dis- 
closes in one sentence the animus and much 
of the history of the ‘ Mills war.” 


“You say you feel isolated because of the 
law I have put you under, or because I have not 
felt free to let you associate with men, in a sex- 
ual way—If two or three weeks will Isolate you 
from the Community, what do you think of 
your Father, whose social addresses has been 
spurned by almost every woman in the Com- 
munity for most 5 years.” 


Let the reader bear in mind that the final 
intolerable grievance under which Mills was 
suffering when he wrote this, was his defeat 
among the girls and the breaking up of his 
seraglio, and the whole significance of the let- 
ter will be seen. 

We will-close, as the ministers say, with 
a few reflections. 

1. Inthe light of what has been presented 
we can see more clearly the extent of Mills’s 
power as a sorcerer. Those carousals in his 
room were fun to the girls, but to him they 
were magnetic “sittings,” and had a serious 
purpose. His manipulations were a little dif- 
ferent from those which he practiced on his 
daughters in the days of his “ spiritualism,” 
but probably they were more effectual. Though 
he did not accomplish his purpose of literally 
seducing them, he filled the girls with his own 
spirit, and stamped them with his image, and 
sent them abroad in the Community as mission- 
aries of the same anarchy that rent and ruined 
his own family. In all that long fit of mendacity 
and perverseness which we wondered at in the 
girls, they were not acting for themselves, but 
as mediums of his vicious influx.i—On the 
same principle we regard Ellen’s present at- 
titude of hostility to us as a magnetic phe- 
nomenon, for which she is hardly responsible. 
Her nature is impressible. She was Mills’s 
principle medium in the family “ sittings’’ pre- 
ceding the divorce. While in the Commv- 
nity her impressibility took in the Community- 
spirit for the most of the time, and she was a 
good, noble-hearted girl. We have tothank her 
for many heroic acts of treason to her father. 
She first revealed to us and made us sure 
more than two years ago, that he was not in 
heart a member of the Community, but was 
deliberately planning to leave at the end of 
the war, when he calculated that land would 
be cheap. When she left she was on the 
best of terms with us, and in fact professed 
(honestly, we still believe) to leave for the 
purpose of escaping from her father’s control 
and from the necessity of helping him in his 
malicious schemes against us. Since then, 
suddenly and without any cause, except her 
new magnetic relations to her brother at the 
west and through him to her father, she has 
become a truculent slanderer of a Community 
which is the home of her mother, and is bent 
on helping the very schemes of swindling and 
extortion which she betrayed to us while in 
the Community, and from which she fled when 
she left us. We believe she is in a fit of 


moral somnambulism, and is scarcely more re- 
sponsible for her actions than she was when 
her mother years ago pulled her off the table 
and shook her father’s lies out of her, 


‘tives and deeds, signifying evil. 


2. We see in view of the preceding disclos- 
ures that the devil and his agents are wide- 
awake for getting possession of the young.— 
The earliest puberty is undoubtedly their favor- 
ite seed-time, and amative manipulations the 
means by which they baptize their victims in- 
to the spirit of universal depravity. Who- 
ever expects to beat them will have to “ get 
up early” and not be too virtuous to enter 
the same field in which they work. We have 
not a doubt that the final law for the social 
education of the young of both sexes will be 
discovered to be, to give them the means of 
wholesome and improving sexual experience 
AS EARLY as they are capable of and liable to 
perverting and licentious excitements. 


3. We beg our readers to believe that such 
doings as are described in the “ testimony of 
the girls” are not common in the Community, 
but entirely exceptional. As we said before, 
no man except Mills( and perhaps his son) has 
ever seduced the girls into any such rowdyish 
intimacy—at least within our knowledge—and 
he could have done it only by taking advan- 
tage of a secluded room and locked doors. If 
we are ever indicted for keeping a disorderly 
house, the principal specification against us 
ought to be that we have received and harbored 
for years such a licentious scoundrel as Mills. 
In that case we shall beg the authorities to con- 
sider, in mitigation of our offense, first, that 
this man, with all his salacity and impudence, 
has had very little real success among the wo- 
men and girls of the Community ; and, sec- 
ondly, that as the United States has had grace 
at last to shake off the foul spell of Slavery, so 
we are proving ourselves strong enough in cour- 
age and righteousness to expel and defy Mills 
and his demons. J. HN. 


THE LAW OF DEPRAVITY. 

LP potencies is a great waster of material 

resources, being the real, primary cause of 
what we call accident, disaster, misfortune, &c. 
God’s ways are perfect. Our word good is 
from his great name, which (as all true names 
do) indicates his character. The devil has a 
name, which expresses the character of his mo- 
The religious 
sentiments of men instinctively attribute good 
to God, and evil tothe devil. This is so simple 
as to appear to the wise of this world, silly ; but 
it may turn out that philosophy will yet be 
compelled to find its ultimate basis upon it.—- 
The ultimate causes to which we must trace all 
the mutations of matter, are spiritual. As a 
tree is known by its fruit, as a stream reveals 
the nature of its fountain, so do God and his 
subtile enemy reveal themselves in the visible 
creation. The admission of this axiom is a 
prime element of saving faith. If we wish to 
pluck grapes and figs, we must come to grape- 
vines and fig-trees. 

In proposing to give himself to us, God opens 
all possible good to us. In choosing the devil 
we bargain for all possible evil. “Every crea- 
ture of God is good ;” so it is only when Satan 
can pervert good to an unwise use, that anything 





is evil to us. “To the pure all things are pure.” 
The most useful things perverted are the most 
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hurtful. The most beautiful things may be cor- 
rupted into the most unsightly. The most power- 
tul machinery misadjusted, is the most destruc- 
tive. The brightest spirit alienated from God is 
the most Satanic. To the evil aliis evil; to the 
cursed all is cursed; to the blest all is blessed. 
Vice is the deformity of virtue. What sight so 
hideous as the peerless beauty which graced a 
palace, perishing so miserably on the harlot’s 
last, filthy and forsaken bed! What ruin so 
deplorable as a great man fallen! He who 
should have lifted the world and carried it on 
its destined way a century, stumbles and falls 
beneath the weight of his own good fortune 
misapplied, regretting forever his lost oppor- 
tunity. What hell-fires burn where heaven’s 
glory might have shone, only for the want of 
an ear for the voice, and an eye for the light, 
and a hand willing to take its power of God. 


When God leaves the throne the universe is 
dead, yea, rots of its own very richness of good. 
Cut off from him, its life ungoverned, force reigns 
in a vast unmitigated hell. Have these vast 
concerns anything to do with our little affairs, 
just now? Are they not quite remote from the 
petty trifles which employ our time, labor and 
enjoyment? Their weight bears upon all that 
pertains to us, and would, if suffered, press the 
divinity into every particle and relation which 
we touch, feel, or know. The revolution of a 
planet gives God no more concern, than the 
evolution of a thought in our brain. A _heart- 
throb may be of more consequence to him 
than an earthquake. A man wandering from him 
costs him more pain and power to restore than 
a planet leaving its orbit. What can interest 
him so much as his own image and offspring ?— 
The trifles of life, though they may be the finer 
pencilings of this great painter, are traced with 
only the more delicate care. They go to make 
or mar the picture, and shall highest seraph’s 
microscopic eye detect a flaw in God’s grand 
master-piece at last, and be able to tell «him 
where a hair-mark might have improved it? 
This all-wise, ever, and everywhere present 
power and love is interested in our fields and 
crops, mills and cloth, shops and commodities, 
commerce and enterprise. A religion which 
does not comprise everything, comes not from 
our great God. Undertaking to run the ma- 
chinery of material and social business and 
family life independently of the highest religious 
motives asa motor, is a prostitution of them 
which is the true cause of all our trouble. Dis 
ease, death, war, lawsuits, quarrels, crime, 
poverty, &c., come of breaking from God.— 
These, and woes nameless for multitude, come 
through the door which man first opened to give 
vent to his own light (which he might have 
supposed was stored up in his own head, as 
Mills says of the cat), setting up to think for him- 
self, choosing to know geod and evil on his own 
hook, rather than take knowledge as he could 
use it wisely from him who came to commune 
with him “in the cool of the day.” 


We may pooh and pshaw as much as we 
please at socialistic theories; they have demon- 
strated a thousand economies and beautiful ar- 
rangements which charm the fancy of all thinking 
men. But leaving out the key-stone, Christ, 
who is God in man, all the babels of unitary 
life are destined to tumble into ruin of their own 


self-breeding disorders. God’s plan will con- 





sume all rivals of his own, as the rod of Aaron 
swallowed the serpents of the Egyptian Magi- 
cians. Let us become as little children that we 
may enter in. 2. & 
Sand Spring, Del. Co., Iowa, Jan. 1865. 


NOTES FROM THE AGENCY. 
40 Reade St., New York, Jan. 14, 1865. 

COURSE of free lectures on Horticultural sub- 

jects was commenced last Tuesday evening, at 
the rooms of tlie American Institute, by Horace 
Greeley. Among those engaged to take part in this 
series of lectures, are James Hogg, Prof. Thurber, 
H. W. Beecher, Prof. Huntsman, and Bryant the 
poct. Mr. Greeley’s subject was 

FOREST TREES. 

He spoke without notes, and his style was free 
and interesting, without much claim to eloquence or 
ornamentation. It was a little past the appointed 
time before Mr. Greeley made his appearance—hay- 
ing just arrived in the city from Washington—but he 
threw off his gray overcoat, and immediately com- 
menced telling his audience: 

That much of the reprobation bestowed on forest- 
clearing is unnecessary; that it is impossible in 
clearing up land to save where you would wish to 
save, without an expense of labor and care which 
the farmer cannot ordinarily give; that therefore 
the destruction of the primitive forests, where it is 
necessary to clear up land, must in most cases be 
complete; that a tree by growing in the forest has 
acquired habits which make it unable to maintain 
its glory and beauty when exposed to the winds and 
gales that sweep over our cultivated lands; that the 
trees of the pasture and roadside are differently 
rooted and limbed, and acquire different habits of 
growth and existence from forest trees; that while 
recognizing these facts he still unequivocally con- 
demned the reckless forest-clearing which has de- 
vastated this side of the American continent; that 
this destruction often proceeds from a deplorably 
mistaken economy, especially when that economy 
leads persons to clear great tracts of mountain-side, 
of rock, shale and even cliff, which will yield only 
one or two poor crops of grain out of the surface 
soil which the trees have accumulated through ages; 
that in Westchester county, along the New Haven 
railroad, everywhere around us, there are visible 
acres and acres which God never made to produce 
anything but trees, and which should never have 
been stripped of their forest-covering; that nothing 
is gained by this tendency to “run over” a large 
number of acres; that if the agriculture of New 
York were limited to one-third the number of acres 
on which labor is now performed the products 
would be greater than they now are; that pasturage 
is the curse of cultivation; that farmers mistakenly 
desire a large range of pasturage, it is such an easy, 
lazy way of getting a living, to let their cattle and 
sheep roam over a great range; that he believed 
that if many farmers owning an hundred acres of 
average land, composed one-third of hillside, and the 
remainder of meadow and plain, would cover their 
hill-tops with forest-trees, and so retain moisture, to 
be given off by degrees to the more arable lands 
below, the, two-thirds of meadow and plain would 
yield greater returns, even of pasturage, than the 
whole amount otherwise would. 

“Those who have traveled in Europe,” he said, 
“must have remarked the nakedness—that is not 
quite the word—the poverty of European forests 
compared with our own. Nothing is seen there like 
the American forest in the wealth of its foliage in 
spring time, and in ite gorgeous varicty and beauty 
of colors in Autumn. © The forest is the glory of the 
American landscape.” 

Turning cattle into the forests in spring-time, he 
pronounced one of the barbarisms of pasturage.— 
This course invites the destruction of all the better 
class of youngtrees. “ All forests,” he said, “should 
be so inclosed as to keep cattle out of them. Then 
should be commenced the planting of choice trees 
in bare spots, and where there is no valuable tim- 
ber growing. I believe aman may spend five dol- 


lars in planting the seed of locust trees in his garden, 
and at the proper time transplant the young trees 
into his woods, and reap a profit of not- less than 
three hundred dollars in fifteen or twenty years.— 
It is very bad economy to grow wood worth fifty 
dollars an acre when at a small expense you might 
grow wood worth one hundred dollars an acre.” 

The lecturer stated that on this part of the con- 
tinent we are surrounded with the most desirable 
quality of forest trees ever seen, that in Europe 
people are perfectly astonished at the elasticity and 
vigor of our timbers; they could scarcely conceive 
that such light carriages as were sent from this coun- 
try to the World’s Fair in London were maile-to 
run from fifty to a hundred miles a day, and bear 
up a substantial human frame, because their expe- 
rience of timbers had shoWn them nothing equal to 
such results. No timber grown in a climate less 
varied can have the tenacity of the hickory and 
oak of this region. 

“When I was a school-boy, the site of Burling- 
ton, Vermont, was covered with beautiful pines, 
grand, serviceable trees, which were cut down as 
late as 1816, and rafted off in the form of plank 
down the lake Champlain, and shipped over to Eng- 
land, yielding fifty and seventy-five cents a day for 
labor, calling the timber of no value; and so the 
timber has been hunted out of the glens of the 
Green Mountains, stripped off from the clay soil 
of its hills, and rafted away to be sold for a song. 
Recently the people of Vermont have been com- 
pelled to import from Canada a great amount of just 
such timber as had been rafted away, for which 
they have had to pay at least ten times what they 
received; and so it will be im many places. This 
forest destruction is robbing many lands of their 
timber in regions where ten years hence there will 
be great clamoring for just such timber as is now 
being sold at a merely nominal price.” 

Mr. Greeley expressed the conviction that trees 
have a great influence upon the climate. Most old 
men will say that we have longer, more frequent and 
more severe droughts than we had towards a cen- 
tury ago, and that the tendency in this direction is 
constantly increasing as the area of forests is dimin- 
ished. On the great plains the rule is six months of 
absolute drought, then six other months of occasional 
rain. Every where the drought is felt to be one of 
the greatest calamities; and though probably by 
entirely cutting away our forests we should not be 
subject to such great desolation from drought as are 
many portions of the earth, yet by the course we are 
taking we are continually increasing the intensity of 
our summer droughts. If the forests were entirely 
destroyed you would find the rains falling in autumn, 
and running off into the ocean, so that after May 
there would be scarcely any evaporation from the 
earth—certainly not after June; and having no evap- 
oration, there could be no rain until the change in 
autumn. If we want a drought every year which shall 
destroy vegetation, we have only to destroy our for- 
ests. 

Concerning the great forest in the north-eastern 
portion of this State known as “The Brown Tract,” 
Mr. Greeley became quite animated. He thanked 
the Lord that there was a place in our State where a 
man could get out of civilization, if for only a short 
time, where he may hold communion with nature 
and forget the street. He had been trying for thirty 
years to go a fishing, but had never found time; but 
the very thought was refreshing to him that there 
are men who are able to go up there, and take life 
leisurely in that glorious wealth of forest, stream 
and rock—the Park of the State of New York, as he 
called it. He hoped that mistaken economy will nev- 
er be able to penetrate that—will never be able to cut 
down that noble forest, and reduce the land to pas- 
turage—never will be able to use it for other pur- 
poses than those for which God intended it, to furnish 
shelter and nourishment for animals, and a resort 
for human beings. “The State,” he said, “ never 
ought to have sold it. Let the entire forest of Brown 
Tract be cut away, and we should have in summer 
such a drought, such a failure of the sources of our - 
rivers, as would make the navigation of the Hudson, 
even to Albany, almost impossible. The State 





ought to buy it back, and fence it off, and keep it 
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open and free to all who choose to go there. We 
should preserve it, and have it forever as The Park 
of thé State of New York. It covers not only the 
head-waters of the Hudson and the Mohawk, but of 
several other streams, which the State by no means 
can afford to have dried up.” 

The lecturer also thought a company should be 
formed for purchasihg a tract of fifty or one hundred 
thousand acres, lying between the Delaware and 
Susquehanna rivers, of no possible value for cultiva- 
tion, and have it preserved as a park for several 
different purposes—first, for the preservation of the 
animals now hunted to their destruction, as the deer 
and other beautiful and graceful beasts. Weshould 
not merely preserve what are there, but bring hither 
the antelope of the West, and all the beautiful ani- 
mals of other countries which are adapted to thrive 
in this climate. We should have the most splendid 
trout fisheries and other fisheries that can be found 
on the earth. The region is full of lakes—the best 
lakes for fish in the world. Then this region should 
be consecrated to freedom from care. It should have 
admirable houses of entertainment for the accommo- 
dation of visitors. It should be planted with the 
pine, the oak, the locust—it should have strips or 
belts of grass to prevent devastating fires, &c., &. 

The reader is requested to regard the foregoing as 
only a partial sketeh of Mr. Greeley’s discourse.— 
Several points which he made I have not mentioned, 
fearing my sketch would be toolong. At the conclu- 
sion of his lecture, a vote of thanks was presented 
to Mr. Greeley, and also a large and beautiful bou- 
quet. 

MONEY AND POCKET-BOOK FOUND. 

A friend, walking a few days since in the upper 
part of the city, picked up a pocket-book containing 
one ten-dollar green-back. In an advertisement 
inserted in the Herald he invited the loser to call at 
our Agency office. The real owner of the money 
soon called, as- also did several others who had lost 
money. One had lost three hundred dollars in 
green-backs—another one hundred; others less. 
This incident is a good illustration of the conven- 
ience and importance of the daily press, as a medium 
of communication in this great metropolis. 


GOING INTO THE COUNTRY ! 

Mine host in Hoboken some ten days ago secured 
the services of a New York servant girl. She crossed 
the river, and entered upon the new field of duties 
with cheerfulness; but, poor girl, she had never been 
so far from home before in her life—had in fact 
never been out of New York; and the result was 
that though she liked her new employers, and found 
no fault with the work she had-to perform, she be- 
came very home-sick in a few days—so home-sick 
that (woman-grown as she was) she could not refrain 
from crying aloud at her calamity—and left mine 
host, declaring she would never go into the country 
again! w. 


BUTTER-MAKING. 


40 Reade St., New York, January 5, 1865. 

Four years ago I was placed in charge of the Onei- 
da Community Dairy, then numbering only between 
50 and 60 cows. It was to me an entirely new de- 
partment of industry, and I endeavored to make 
amends for my ignorance by investigation and 
experiment. I diligently read all the articles on 
butter-making which I could find in the old and new 
files of the Country Gentleman, Genessee Farmer, 
Amervan Agriculturist, and other agricultural papers, 
and made many experiments in the course of a 
twelve-month, with varied success. With the aid of 
these investigations and experiments, I finally de- 
veloped a plan of butter-making which produced 
very satisfactory results, and which I am satisfied is 
adapted to the production of excellent butter at all 
seasons of the year. 

NECESSARY CONDITIONS. 

Nearly all authorities on Butter-making agree, 
that every thing used in and about the dairy should 
be kept clean, free from taint of every description; 
that the milk should be set in a light and airy place, 
and be kept at a temperature ranging from 55 to 60 
degrees; that the milk should be frequently exam- 
ined, in order that the crgam may be removed at the 


proper time (if the cream remains on the milk too 
Jong it loses its best flavor); that the time which 
milk should stand before skimming depends upon 
many causes, such as the season, state of the atmo- 
sphere, feed of the cows, &c.; that after the cream is 
removed from the milk, it may be kept before 
churning a short time in nearly the same tempera- 
ture as the milk of the dairy; that if occasionally 
stirred the churning-process wiil be facilitated. 
CHURNING AND PACKING. 

Have the cream about 60 degrees when churned— 
better in summer at 56 deg.—as soon as the butter 
comes wash it in several waters (in ice-water in sum- 
mer), i. e., until the buttermilk is all out, and the 
water in which the butter is placed is perfectly clear. 
Then salt it (1 0z. to the tb.), and work the salt in 
evenly with a ladle or butter-worker. Great pains 
must be taken to work the salt into the butter evenly, 
otherwise it willlook streaked and its taste will vary 
Then pack down immediately, and cover with brine. 
This method of packing butter more effectually ex- 
cludes the atmosphere from the butter than any 
other plan I have.scen; and this appears to me 
an essential point in the art of butter-preserving. I 
think it will be found much easier to make good but- 
ter than to keep it good. 

WORKING BUTTER. 

I judge that more butter is injured in the pro- 
cess of “working” as it is termed, than by any 
other means. It is rightly assumed that the butter- 
milk must be entirely separated from the butter; but 
this may be effectedin various ways. If performed 
with the ladle or roller the grains or globules of the 
butter are very likely to be seriously injured, ren- 
dering the butter as a whole salvy or oily, and great- 
ly damaging the flavor. Besides this method of 
freeing the butter from the buttermilk often takes 
away the brine as well as milk, leaving the butter too 
fresh. Then more salt is added, which will remain 
in the butter, partly held in solution, and partly not, 
unless the already over-worked butter is put through 
the rolling and ladleing process again. Hence my 
conclusion that the better way is to have the butter 
come hard, and with little buttermilk (which can 
always be done if one has the right sort of churn, 
and a supply of ice), and wash out the buttermilk 
with cold water (the colder the better), and after- 
wards work the butter only sufficiently to have the 
salt evenly distributed through it. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

There may be methods of butter-making and 
perserving, superior to that indicated above; and 
therefore i rejoice in the present discussion of the 
subject. I have, for instance, heard it objected, that 
the washing of butter takes away some of its sweet- 
ness and virtue. Iam not prepared to deny this as- 
sertion. But I am certain that very good butter 
may be made and preserved for a long period by the 
plan described above. 

Butter, I am satisfied, is also often injured by re- 
maining too long a time after it is churned, before it 
is packed in tub or jar. It should be packed as soon 
as may be after the buttermilk is separated from it, 
and it is properly salted. Never wait to put it 
through a second and third working. 

The butter sent to market from small dairies is not 
generally su good as from large ones—partly owing 
perhaps to the fact that the former cannot fill a tub 
at one packing, and the butter in the partly-filled tub 
is not properly excluded from the air by a covering 
of salt or brine. This remark is of course more par- 
ticularly applicable to butter-making during the 
summer months. I think the butter of small dairies 
would in many cases be improved by the use of 
smaller sized tubs or firkins. 


It must not be forgotten in our philosophising on 
this subject, that the quality of feed has much in- 
fluence upon the quality of butter produced. The 
grass and other products of the soil are more nour- 
ishing, and better adapted to the production of rich, 
sweet milk, in some portions of the country than in 
others. 

I anticipate that the best system of butter-making 
which can be devised, will manufacture butter di- 
rectly from the milk of the dairy, thus avoiding 
much of the labor and trouble incidental to the meth- 








ods now gencrally practiced, producing a superior 
article, and obtaining a greater quantity from the 
same amount of milk. w. 
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EMILY CHESTER. 
EMILY CHESTER. 
and Fields. 


The motto of this book is the line 
Goethe : 





A NOVEL. Boston. Ticknor 


from 


“It is in her monstrosities that Nature discloses her secrets.” 

The secret which is attempted to be disclosed 
and established by the history of the relations 
and fate of the characters, is the so-called law 
of “ constitutional affinities.” 

There are three principal characters in the 
book—Emily Chester, Max Crampton, and 


Frederick Hastings. Others are mentioned and 


described, but all they say or do is of impor- 
tance only as it bears on the relations of these 
three. 

Emily Chester and Max Crampton are intro- 
duced and described in the following opening 
paragraphs : 


A man and a woman. 

As the story I have to tell relates chiefly to the 
lives of these two, and as their peculiar physiques 
exercised a singularly potent influence upon it, I 
shall give you a minute description of what these 
mute figures looked like. 

EMILY CHESTER. 

She was a woman of perhaps eighteen years; an 
age which in any one else would seem to suggest the 
term girl, but somehow no one eyer thought of using 
it in connection with Emily Chester. She was so 
essentially and distinctively a woman, that no other 
word seemed to express her. Rather above medium 
hight, and from manner and carriage having the 
effect of even greater stature, she had that beauty, 
so little appreciated by women but adored of gods 
and men,—a full and magnificently developed figure. 
It was well matched by the partially visible arm, 
round and white, hanging carelessly down by her 
side in that most becoming position in which the 
human arm can be seen, displaying as it does the 
fine, gradual taper from shoulder to finger-tips.— 
The hands (a point in which Nature rarely fails to 
speak out the character) were thoroughly well 
formed, but quite large; looking as though strong 
muscles might Ke under their soft, white flesh. 


She was neither blonde nor brunette; but a rich 
compound of both, verging strongly, however, toward 
the fairer type. Bright brown hair, with the broad, 
deep waves of which, as she sat there, the evenin 
sun worked golden wonders; but it was rich, rec 
gold that his alchemy produced, not pale yellow 
gleam ;—cream-colored skin, usually pure from all 
tinge of red, but, when the slightest excitement 
brought*the quick blood to her cheeks, tinting to an 
exquisite pink like the heart of a tea-rose. The out- 
lines and curves of the face were freely and power- 
fully molded, just deviating sufficiently from the 
classic line to preserve perfect individuality, to save 
it from that restricted, all-made-on-the-same-pattern 
look with which entirely. regular faces are apt to 
weary us. Forehead broad, and rather low for the 
rest of the face; eyebrows delicate and graceful, 
though straightened from curve by the clearly de- 
fined perceptive faculties under them; nose and 
mouth large and strongly marked ; lips very full and 
singularly mobile and expressive; chin like rounded 
marble, whose sweep told unmistakably of strength, 
perhaps of endurance; eyes large, finely set, and 
of clear gray ;—all went to make up a face which few 
persons had ever Jooked at without a curious sense 
of its power, apart even from its beauty. : 


MAX CRAMPTON. 

Her companion was a small man, some ten or fif- 
teen years her senior, with nothing very striking 
about him at first sight, except a singularly unpleas- 
ant general effect; which invariably deprived any 
one of all desire for closer proximity or further 
acquaintance. 

And this physical effect, instead of decreasing witli 
familiarity, only grew with every fresh degree of 
intimacy. Not that the man was absolutely without 
good points; he had several fine features. But by 
some strange law of his nature, that which in any 
one else would have been beauty, in him but inten- 
sified his repulsiveness. His forehead, for instance, 
was fine; strong and high, though slightly narrow ; 
but it had such an impressive effect of belonging to 
a sort of mental inquisitor, that any brow, no matter 
how much its phrenological inferior, was a relief 
after it. His teeth, too, were gleamingly white and 
perfect, hut they only served to give him, when he 
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laughed, an absolutely satanic aspect. His eyes 
were of dull, leaden gray, and seemed to lie in wait, 
behind eyelashes of no particular color, which pro- 
tected them from scrutiny as effectually as a pair of 
spectacles. His nose and mouth were essentially 
coarse and ill-formed; and the muscles of the latter, 
when he laughed, seemed drawn by some convulsive, 
involuntary force. It was in every sense the lower 
part of his face. His hair, moustache, and beard 
were all of that peculiar whitish brown that gener- 
ally betrays Teutonic blood in the veins of its pos- 
sessor, as it did in this case. 

Here mind and body corresponded. The only 
possible brain for such a head to hold, it held—that 
of the speculative German type (the word German, 
like that of Yankee, having become more a mental 
than a geographical definition, though here it was 
applicable as both); and, as usually, its traces were 
stamped upon the outward, visible man. Upon 
the whole, like a certain class of his partial nation- 
ality, of which Mephistopheles is only the final de- 
velopment and intensification, Max Crampton did 
certainly look and seem a mind and body with the 
heart left out. 

But, in spite of these drawbacks, there was that 
about this man to which you could not help render- 
ing involuntary homage; even though it were paid 
in the form of unwilling respect and fear. You felt 
instinctively his enormous mental strength; that, 
had he chosen, he could have bent you as easily 
to his will as the physical giants of old could double 
up a bar of iron. He justified his name of human 
being in its most literal sense; having a mental truth 
and precision, a constitutional indissoluble allegiance 
to reality which served him in place. of conscience ; 
for which article, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
he was by no means remarkable, though of his own 
kind he had a most unusual quantity. 

This same mental conscience had, from nature and 
habit, shaped in a great degree, both his moral 
character and conduct. He was far too clear-sighted 
to be a wicked man. Vice, and especially the minor 
immoralities, looked to him simply weak and silly. 
Crimes struck him chiefly in the light of mistakes in 
calculation ; a want of sufficiently keen perceptive 
faculties, in the offender. From .a wrong action, 
neatly and completely done, he could not possibly 
have withheld his admiration. Though he never 
indulged in such luxuries himself, well knowing that 
in the long run every such action = * with math- 
ematical accuracy, its own reward. He would have 
fully entered into Lord Steyn’s feelings, when he 
said of Becky Sharp, “She’s magnificent at lies!” 
The only two sins of which he seemed to take per- 
sonal cognizance, as such, were hypocrisy and affec- 
tation. Upon these he was positively savage. He 
really seemed to feel divinely commissioned to head 
a crusade against them, and to sound the old Scrip- 
tural battle-cry, ‘‘The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon!” 

It is Carlyle, I think, who sas that we each con- 
tain within ourselves the highest heaven and the 
lowest hell. Ifthis remark were ever true of a hu- 
man being, it was so of this man. But although 
now over thirty, he had reached this period of life 
without circumstances ever having developed either 
extreme of his character. Hitherto his existence 
had been very much that of any cultivated, wealthy 
gentleman, having his own tastes and ideas, and 
being perfectly free to follow them: So he had 
rubbed on through life, self-poised and very slightly 
influenced by persons or things around him. Stuff 
for something almost above or below humanity here; 
but how this immense raw material will be worked 
up, whether he will turn out angel or devil, the out- 
ward forces which existence wil) bring to bear upon 
him will probably decide. 

Until two years ago nothing had ever taken an 
ineradicable hold upon him; no lever of sufficient 
strength, no engine of adequate power to the moving 
of this deep, large nature had ever been brought 
near it. But within that time he had met the woman 
by whom he then sat, gazing at her with a look 
such as women seldom receive, and men seldom 
give; for it is only possible when a man has seen 
his highest ideal of womanhood perfectly realized, 
when every claim of his nature is satisfied in the 
rich fullness of a corresponding being. God pity, 
yes, God help any man who, feeling this, has not the 
power to be to that woman what she is to him; for 
-he is bound soul and body by a chain of Nature’s 
own forging, against which his most frantic efforts 
will be totally powerless. It was not so much that 
Max Crampton loved Emily Chester; for there were 
times when he felt as though he hated her; but he 
literally gravitated to her with a force of attraction 
entirely beyond his owncontrol. She was his portion 
in life, and to come into the inheritance thereof was 
all he asked of fate. She was the only person who 
had ever fully comprehended him; as indeed for 
any one to be known by her was to be thoroughly 
appreciated for once in their lives. With her, how- 
ever much she might at times differ from and oppose 
him, he had none of that annoying sense of being 
entirely out of time and place, with which a convic- 
tion (the result of sad experience) that about nine 
tenths of what you say will be taken in an er 
opposite sense from that in which it was spoken will 
inspire even the most ardent spirit. For the first 


time in his life he found that perfect mental freedom 
was possible apart from solitude. . 
* * x * * * 


Maximilian Crampton, or Max as he was gener- 
ally called, was the only son of a wealthy New York 
merchant. This gentleman, when almost a boy, 
upon his first European tour, had fallen in love with 
and married a young German lady of considerable 
beauty and position. He brought his bride to this 
country. But the complete change of life and cli- 
mate were too severe for a frail constitution, and 
after afew years she had died, leaving him with 
one child, the Max of this story. 

* * * * * * 

When about twenty-five, upon a short accidental 
visit to Baltimore, he had met Emily Chester, then a 
little school-girl twelve years old. Taking a violent 
fancy to her, he had prophesied almost all that she 
afterwards became. But their acquaintance had 
been very short, and a gay bachelor’s life, both in 
New York and the great European cities, had soon 
half obliterated the impression ; so that his recollec- 
tion of her was chiefly a dim, general idea that there 
was a very remarkable child growing up somewhere 
in that part of the country. 

About two years previous to the beginning of this 
story, and when she was just sixteen, he had hap- 
pened to be there again. .Circumstances revivin 
his old impressions, he inquired for her, and h 
been almost startled to see the realization of his own 
predictions. A very few weeks of acquaintance had 
sufficed to teach him that the child was the,most 
powerful attraction that bound him to his country, 
or indeed to life itself. 

From that time forth he set diligently to work to 
cultivate and mold her to his wish, swearing an 
oath to himself, by the strength of his own will, that 
at some time in her life this woman should be his 
wife He had the same exquisite pleasure in — 
this great heart and brain develop under his han 
that an artist has in watching the visible presence of 
his ideal. gradually; from his own endeavor, take 
form and come inte life. 

He had taught her a little of almost everything, 
until it was impossible for her to have a mental per- 
ception with which he was not in some way directly 
or indirectly connected. Thus his intellectual ascen- 
dency over her had become absolute. But if he 
ruled her brain, surely she had revenge upon his 
heart. 


The first we know of Frederick Hastings is 


through a conversation between Max and Emily : 
* * * * * * 


They had risen from the sofa, and were standing 
by the marble bracket of the mirror, upon which 
was an old-fashioned vase of rare and brilliant hot» 
house flowers. Their rich, abounding perfume 
stealing up, affected the girl’s senses keenly. 

“Are they not beautiful, Max?” she exclaimed, 
looking at and smelling them with an enthusiasm 
that belonged to her age and temperament. 

“Well enough in their way, as the result of hot 
air and glass; for myself, I prefer wild-flowers. By 
the way, where did you get them?” 

“Frederick Hastings sent them to me this morn- 
ing, rather to my surprise,” she answered simply; 
but the slight, unconscious smile that formed upon 
the lips as they spoke the name, told of pleasant 
associations with it. 

The information would of itself have annoyed the 
man; but the way in which it was given edged his 
irritation even more keenly. So he said presently, 
with a slow sneer: “I really can’t understand your 
liking for that man. You must feel your enormous 
mental superiority. Why, mentally and ae! 
he is as weak and beautiful asa woman. I sho d 
think your natural feeling towards him would be 
somewhere between contempt and pity.” 

* * * * * * 


“You don’t believe that,” she said steadily; “or 
if you do, you simply reflect upon your own want 
of, or rather coarseness of perception, and not upon 
the person you are attempting to criticise.” 

The man looked at her with grim admiration 
shining out of his eyes. Even when turned against 
himself, he could not help internally applauding her 
perception and courage. For she had hit the exact 
truth: he did not believe what he had said. It was 
simply what he would have liked to believe; still 
more, what he would have liked to convince her of. 

“ He is not strong in the same hard, forcible wa: 
that you are,” she coolly went on, in haughty indif- 
ference to the admiration she perfectly understood; 
and looking at him as though Frederick Hastings 
lost nothing-in her opinion by the difference between 
them. ‘His power is, as it were, chemical; while 
yours is mechanical.” 

“You have said it,” the man responded with per- 
fect sang froid ; his fellowship in the truth she had 
stated, and her way of stating it, getting the better 
of personal feeling. 3 

“T have simply an inclination to laugh when I 
hear most persons pronounce Frederick Hastings 


weak, as they have no chance to know better,” she 
went on, unconsciously excited to further ex- 
planation, and, strange to say, to further aggression, 





by the subtile flattery of the reluctant admiration 


she had wrung from him. “But with you the 

is different. You know as well as I dos that dem. 
stances and cases might arise at any moment in 
which you would be the weak, incapable, and he 
the capable, triumphant victor.” 

She was coming a little too close home, was telling 
the truth rather too plainly now. 

The man’s face flushed to a dull red, and he caught 
his lip savagely under his gleaming teeth; as though 
at the moment he could have gladly annihilated, not 
only the man with whom she was so accurately bal- 
ancing him, but even the proud beauty that coldly 
faced him with a resolution equal to his own. 

The sight of his wrath, instead of daunting or 
softening the woman, seemed only to excite its re- 
flection in her; and under its influence (after the 
fashion of her sex) she administered a final cut, 
which she might otherwise have spared him. 

“ But it is not for his strength that I chiefly hold 
to him. He might be as feeble as you try to_believe 
him, and yet he would be valuable to me. He is so 
thoroughly harmonious. In all the time I have 
known him, he has never once grated upon me in 
any way. I sometimes think my liking for him is 
physical, a matter of the nerves. I look upon him 
as one of my constitutional weaknesses, as he attacks 
me in my most vulnerable point; for whatever 
offends ‘my senses is to me the unpardonable sin. 
I believe I should hate an angel from Heaven if he 
were discordant.” 


He is afterwards more particularly described 
in the following paragraphs : 


At the period of his introduction to the reader he 
was about thirty ; but he had the great advantage of 
appearing to be of this age (when a man just 
reaches his strongest power of fascination, and near 
which it perhaps culminates) for the last four or five 
years, and would probably continue to do so for the 
next four or five to come. 

He was chiefly remarkable for his wonderful pop- 
ularity sone Sa, which really seemed a species 
of fatality. nsible or silly, old or young, strong or 
weak minded, it seemed to make not the least differ- 
ence: they all came and bowed down at his shrine, 
and offered up incense. 

Still more extraordinary, this incense, instead of 
getting into his head, intoxicating and rendering 
him top-heavy, left him the same natural, simple- 
mannered gentleman it found him. Instinctive taste 
> na him from faults almost inevitable in his po- 
sition. 

Tall and elegant of figure, with feet and hands, 
and indeed ap ce in general, of high-born effect, 
he was anything but strictly handsome. And yet 
women extolled his appearance, and glorified his 
very defects into beauties. 

eyond his knowledge of English literature, his 
cultivation, except so far as travel and observation 
had necessarily accomplished it, was not remarkable. 
Many girls far exceeded him ,in acquirement, and 
yet these very girls looked upon him as an infallible 
critic, and most original, keen-sighted women talked 
to him for hours with increasing interest. 

He had an intuitive, woman-like perception of 
character (thus far Max was right in his feminine 
classification of him), which was one great cause of 
his popularity ; for it made him, as ily Chester 
said, “so harmonious.” Certainly, to hear this man 
talk, at times was as soothing as listening to sweet 
music. His dress and manner were both rather 
careless, but this only added to his general effect, for 
it seemed to show the material of which he was 
composed was so fine in grain and texture as to ren- 
der polish unnecessary. 

Added to all this, he was an honorable gentleman. 
His faults were more truly shortcomings, and in a 
measure the effect of education. 


The plot opens in the city of Baltimore and 
centers round the purpose of Max Crampton 
announced in the sentence we have already 
quoted in connection with his second meeting 
with Emily ; namely, “ From that time forth he 
set diligently to work to cultivate and mold her 
to his wish, swearing an oath to himself, by the 
strength of his own will, that at some time in her 
life this woman should be his wife.” 

Emily is haughty and proud as well as beau- 
tiful. She is the daughter of a noble-hearted 
father, who is immersed in business and reli- 
gious philanthropy. Her mother died when she 
was ten. She had grown up in her father’s 
home, surrounded with all the comforts and 
luxuries of wealth, with the treasures of litera- 
ture and music at her command. At the time 
the story opens she had few associates beside 
her father, her brother Philip—a hearty boy— 
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independent ways and habits of expression 
somewhat prevented her being popular in so- 
ciety. : 

Her father soon dies. Max is summoned to 
New York to attend his father, whose health 
was failing, on a tour in Europe. Before going 
he exacts a promise from Emily that she will 
not marry without letting him know, long 
enough beforehand, to be present at her wed- 
ding. Her father’s debts absorb his estate and 
leave but a small sum to her and Philip. They 
seek a new home in a small cottage in the sub- 
urbs and she begins to learn the lesson of self- 
support. 

Frederick Hastings proved now to be a friend 
in need. With his native delicacy and tact, he 
sent her music pupils, and she soon had enough 
todo. Want was thus put at defiance. 

Then through the spring and summer that 
followed, and into the autumn, Frederick Hast- 
ings and Emily are much together. In com- 
pany with Philip they took long walks into the 
country and found happiness among the woods 
and flowers, and beneath the beauty and splen- 
dor of glorious days. His admiration for her 
ripens into love, and he at length seeks her 
hand. Does she love him? He dominates her 
heart in the same degree that Max Crampton 
dominates her intellect. In intellectual force 
of character, and culture, and mere will, he is 
Max’s inferior. In all else he is his superior. 
Emily rejects his offer, on the ground of this 
failure in his character, though the struggle this 
cost her and the suffering of after life proved 
him to be the only one she ever loved. Plac-, 
ing their attraction for each other on the ground 
of “constitutional affinity,” she rejected him 
because he had failed to meet and conquer her 
on this one point; though in doing so, “ there 
was death to all hope in her voice.” 

Frederick Hastings, immediately on this rejec- 
tion, accepted a place as physician in the Navy 
and sailed for the Mediterranean. 

Emily went on with music-teaching. In this 
work she had to endure a severe trial. Her 
pupils were in the circle of society in which she 
was accustomed to move before her father’s death, 
and of which she had been the envied and 
somewhat unpopular member. Her pupils re- 
spected and loved her, but their elder sisters 
with their airs of condescension mortified and 
pained her. They irritated her with polite im- 
pertinences, and repaid in their treatment of 
her all the pride and sarcasm which in her days 
of prosperity she had thoughtlessly and while 
under the influence of Max Crampton made 
them the victims. They hated her for this; 
they hated her because Frederick Hastings loved 
her in preference to them. All this wore se- 
riously upon her health, and not long after Fred- 
erick Hastings left she broke down entirely. 
The winter passed drearily enough and she 
began to look forward to death as a thing not far 
off. 

At this point Max Crampton returned with 
his father from Europe. He hastened at once 
to Baltimore and to Emily. During his ab- 
sence he had corresponded with her, writing to 
her much more than she to him, and had used 
this means to retain and increase his influence 
over her. She had missed him, particularly 
after Frederick Hastings’s departure and the 
failure of her health. In his absence and under 
the influence of his communications, she in- 








vested him with ideal qualities with which when 
present he failed to impress her, and seemed to 
forget her old personal repugnance to him. As- 
sured of his friendship, she had come to think of 
him as the only one who could succor her and 
Philip from the future of want which seemed 
before them. Now when she was weakest, Max 
came. 

The second time he sees her he asks her to be 
his wife, and she, without loving him, but under 
the influence of his strong, overpowering will, 
consents. They were married in a day or two, 
and he takes her to his father’s home in New 
York. To help regain her health he takes her to 
Europe. After a long time she begins to im- 
prove and recover. But with the return of 
health, returns the old physical and “constitu- 
tional” repugnance to Max. Physically she 
loathes him. There is no response of heart on 
her part tohim. There isonly sympathy of 
the intellect, or rather he masters and commands 
the respect of her intellect. He is represented as 
loving her utterly and supremely. She endures 
his caresses and studies to disguise and control 
her repugnance to him. In an unguarded mo- 
ment, while they are living in Italy, she is sur- 
prised, and shrinks from him with such terror 
and loathing that all is revealed to him in an 
instant. 

Then follows the adjustment of their lives on 
the basis of this revelation of the utter hope- 
lessness of all heart-fellowship between them. 
Their outward relations remain the same.— 
They are studiously polite and kind to each 
other. Max, knowirg that she does not_love 
him, though never relaxing for an instant the 
sense of control and possession which their 
marriage has given him, but still attempting 
no more personal familiarity with her, studies 
to afford her all the outward means of happi- 
ness he can. His conduct in this respect would 
be praiseworthy if it were not all at the bot- 
tom the result of perfect selfishness. 

They returned to New York, and Emily, 
though by her position as the wife of Max and 
her personal beauty and qualities a leader in 
society seeks for happiness in works of benevo- 
lence and self-sacrifice. Things now go on com- 
paratively smoothly fur a while and Emily 
finds in such employment relief from the heart- 
desolation at home. To the world about them 
there is no betrayal of what is behind the veil 
of their hearts. 

Now comes the closing scene of the tragedy. 
Frederick Hastings returns home. He meets 
Emily accidentaly at a ball in New York and 
hears for the first time of her marriage. The 
result of the meeting is that the old gravitation 
to each other reiisserts itself with all its power. 
The experience of Emily that night after meet- 
ing Frederick Hastings we will quote. 
good picture of marriage slavery : 

Less than an hour after Frederick Hastings had 
watched them drive away, Max Crampton sat alone 
in his own room, facing this turn of Fate. Sud- 
denly there came a sound through the closed doors 
dividing the apartments—a sound terribly familiar 
to his ears. * Once the haunting fear of its return had 
power to stop the very breath upon his lips. It was 
ye Rag ofa woman pacing ceaselessly to and fro 
within the confined limits of her chamber; only 
that, but it had in it the essential principle of all the 
baffled escapes, all the vain flights, all the fruitless 
echoes of the one deathless struggle against loathed 
bondage that the world has witnessed. Every form 
of imprisoned life seemed to mingle in its voice of 
desperate, impotent resistance. The dull moan of a 


human being, immured in some black dungeon’s 
depths, was there; but the moan rising gradually, 
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risen to shrieks of agony, as the torture is upon him 
of some momentary glimpse of the free air and life 
and love beyond those dead enclosing walls—all this 
and more the listener seemed to hear, as the sound 
of that incessant, hurrying footfall smote upon his 
ear. 

With Emily Crampton this night, it was a woman’s 
nature in wild revolt against an unnatural chain, 
crushing her body and soul; a chain now rendered 
galling beyond the power of human endurance by 
the recollection of a time when its weight was not 
upon her, by the knowledge brought so,.keenly home 
of freedom and happiness outside of her captivity. 
No human energy could control such an outburst 
of insulted, defrauded nature. It must go by its 
own way to its own end. 

But it died, only to have its resurrection in anoth- 
er form. It was the old, heaven-appealing cry for 
freedom; this woman’s spirit, bound by human law 
with which its nature had no correspondence, fet- 
tered by an adamantine chain imposed upon it in 
defiance of its free will, seemed calling to Heaven 
for its defrauded birthright. 

But even this call, fundamental and impossible to 
silence, grew weak and faint before one other. It 
was that demand'before which, with a true woman, 
all] else becomes as dust and ashes in the scale. 

The gnawing, insatiable hunger of a heart, strong, 
empty, and desolate. The rest of her suffering, the 
undying claim of soul and body for freedom, she had 
shared in common with oppressed humanity; but 
this last extremity of torture seemed the peculiar, 
essential curse of her womanhood. This heart, 
never permitted its rightful, natural sustenance, kept 
for years in the sternest subjection, was to-night 
asserting its down-trodden sovereignty, crying out, 
Vengeance is mine! But, alas! wreaking that ven- 
geance upon itself in suicidal triumph. hat place 
was there for its expansion in her narrowed life? - 
Was not its very existence her subtlest peril? What 
danger or pain, in all that surrounded her, had she 
to fight or fear greater than the mighty conqueror 
within, capable of defying her utmost efforts of will. 
if once it gained sway? But the temptation to 
satisfy this sharp, heart-hunger through sorrow, even 
through sin, was not, thank God, upon her. No 
forbidden fruit, no apples of Sodom hung within 
reach to madden her; no hand held food to her lips 
which it seemed equally death to receive or dash 
from them ; only the cruel, ceaseless pain of starva- 
tion added itscrowning pang to her agony, render- 
ing it such a burden as is seldom laid upon frail 
fainting humanity. 

But out of this sea of misery, whose billows had 
risen one by one to overwhelmn her, with which 
she had struggled like a drowning woman, there was 
coming an influence which had power to say to its 
winds and waves, “ Be still !” and to enforce its com- 
mand. The clear, strong intellect was asserting its 
indestructible constitutional supremacy. It forced 
her to look her position and future life straight in 
the face. In all’ its conflict of feelings, of even 
natural inalienable rights, it showed her one fixed 
fact—and from that it never swerved. “You are 
Max Crampton’s wife,” it seemed to write upon the 
wall before her eyes in fiery characters, such as 
shook feasting Belshazzar upon his throne ; “ there 
lies your duty.” “You are Max Crampton’s wife,” 
it repeated in inexorable reply to the nature which 
shrieked its resistance to this death-sentence. “ You 
are Max Crampton’s wife,” it echoed and re-echoed, 
ceaselessly, unchangeably, in the face of argu- 
ment, pleading even in defiance of appeal even from 
man’s transient law of bondage to God’s eternal law 
of freedom. And now to the man who listened, there 
seemed a strange change in that step. It was the 
tread of a woman struggling on under the weight of 
a burden, which wasslowly, but steadily descending 
upon her. What would he have done to be able to 
lighten or bear it for her. What he must do was to 
sit there listening and powerless. 


Compelled by this ruthless perception of fact and 
duty, the woman saw the way she must walk open- 
ing before her; its end veiled in thick darkness. 
Towards that end she must journey with only the 
sentence, “ You are Max Crampton’s wife,” for chart, 
compass or guide. 


The hurrying feet had even now entered that 
ath, were even now moving towards their end. 
ut he upon whose ears their sound fell heard it 
with sickening, heart-failing terror; for he hada 
sensation as, though listening to a woman hastening 
on to her own grave. 


As a companion picture to this we would quote, 
if it were not too long, the description of Fred- 
erick Hastings’s next meeting with Emily at Max 
Crampton’s house, where for a few brief hours, 
oblivious to all else, they flowed together again ; 
she yielding to the exquisite harmony of his 
spirit, and he bound to her by all the power 
of an attraction which had never left him. They 
lived over the old days, and under the spell of 
his presence Emily’s spirit and body bloomed 
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with the old beauty and happiness in a way they 
had never done before since she had been Max 
Cramptons’s wife. And Max Crampton saw it 
all and knew its cause. At he close of the in- 
terview, while they were examining a picture, 
the following scene occurred : 


Wishing to make some point more evident she 
attempted to touch it. It was hung quite high, 
above several others, and, finding it out of her reach, 
she stepped lightly up on an ottoman beneath it. 
Turning to descend, a moment after, both gentlemen 
naturally put out their hands to assist her. 

A stronger contrast than those two hands pre- 
sented would be difficult to find. The one, exquisite 
in texture and fine tapering lines; the other, large, 
radically unbeautiful, but iron-strong to grasp, to 
have and to hold its own. 

Before she had time to accept either, Max’s grasp 
was upon her wrist. He had intended merely to 
touch it so far as to aid her descent; but the spirit 
within him had risen in the last moment to a power 
defying the control of mere flesh and blood. Hith- 
erto he had endured faithfully; but now soul or 
body must give way. For the next moment, had 
her wrist been encircled by a burning iron band the 
sensation would have been the same. For the sec- 
ond time in his life, the force of that man’s nature 
had uttered itselfin one gesture of unnatural me- 
chanical strength. Had he literally clasped mana- 
cles on her, he could have no more riveted his chain 
upon her than he had done in that instant: 

“You are Max Crampton’s wife,” was the sentence 


which conscience, intellect, and honor, inexorable | 


judges, had passed upon her, as she stood at their 
tribunal the night before. 

“You are my wife,’ had in that moment been 
branded upon her shrinking flesh. 

Less than three years before, she had shriecked ata 
far slighter form of the same sharp agony. What 
those years had been was terribly clear, as the lips, 
instead of parting, only closed more and more 
tightly ; they, like the face, struck to a dull, awful 
white. She stepped to the floor and stood voiceless, 
motionless. 

* * * * * * 

Until the sound of his [ Hastings’s] retreating 
footsteps was lost in the closing of the heavy hall 
door, that husband and wife stood still, just as he 
had left them. Then Mrs. Crampton, without word 
or look, passed out of the apartment on to her own 
room. There, not raging in mad, impotent revolt, 
as she had done the night before, but seated, statue- 
cold and pale, looking only at the fiery impress 
upon her arm, she resolved with God’s help from 
that hour; wherever it might lead her, to follow but 
one truth, one duty, whose inexorable manacle was 
branded in that burning on her flesh. 


To this struggle she nerved herself. It was 
a hard task, for during the next season she and 
Frederick [Hastings were in constant contact, he 
being a guest at Max’s country seat. To all out- 
ward seeming she was faithful to her resolve. 
But the struggle, to sum up all in two short 
words, kills her. 

Such, substantially, is the story, varied with 
incident and scenery and accessory characters. 

We have sketched and quoted thus liberally, 
partly because it is the popular novel of the day 
which many of our readers may have heard of, 
and of which they want to know something; 
and partly because we had in mind to say a few 
words in regard to the philosophy of love and 
the relation of the sexes which it is written to illus- 
trate. It was written by a woman, and while it 
possesses considerable interest as a story, being 
well and somewhat strongly written, though 
rather tedious and didactic, it has some signifi- 
cance as a woman’s call to attention to the great 
question of sexual relation and the social slavery 
resulting from false marriages. 

Our want of space, however, compels us to 
defer further remarks till another week. 


A Untversat Horticultural exhibition is an- 
nounced to be held next spring at Amsterdam, under 
the patronage of the Queen of the Netherlands. 
It will open in April. An International Congress 
of Botanists and Horticulturists will be convoked 
at the same place and time. 

PERPETUAL FLOWERING Pansies are among the 
latest floral novelties in England, 








NEWS ITEMS. 


A SECOND naval and military expedition against 
Fort Fisher has proved successful. The fort was 
bombarded by the fleet and taken by the land forces 
under Gen. Terry on Sunday last. This success nearly 
if not quite puts an end to blockade-running in the 
Confederacy. The Rebel papers, however, philo- 
sophically regard their loss asa “ blessing in disguise,” 
and are eloquent over the “ brightening prospects 
of the Confederacy.” 

A ToucHIneG appeal is made in behalf of thousands 
of frecdmen who have been liberated by Sherman’s 
march through Georgia. Several thousands of them 
are now at Beaufort in a very destitute condition. 
There is no doubt as to the urgent need of respon- 
ses to this appeal. The Superintendent of the 
Freedmen at Beaufort, and other responsible men 
who make the appeal, say that nothing will come 
amiss. Clothing is the most pressing need, especially 
for women and children. Contributions in clothing, 
or money sent to W. E. Whiting, rooms of the 
American Missionary Association, 61 John street, 
New York, will be forwarded without expense. 

Tue Washington correspondent of the Hvening Post, 
says that there is a good prospect that the Constitu- 
tional Amendment abolishing slavery will pass the 
present Congress. 

Tuk Indians are very hostile on the overland route 
to the Pacific States, and have interfered with the 
overland mail so seriously that the authorities at 
Washingtion have ordered the suspension of the over- 
land mail service until Gen. Curtis or his successor 
may be able to render that service safe. 

A Paris newspaper-correspondent says :—“ One of 
the most significant features in modern society in 
Paris is the ever-augmenting number of persons 
affected with mental derangement.” 

Tue death of Hon. Edward Everctt is announced 
as having taken place at his residence in Boston on 
Monday, the 16th instant, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Everett had nearly completed his 7ist year. Distin- 
guished as a statesman and orator, for extensive 
learning and elegant accomplishments, and for hay- 
ing filled acceptably during his long life many 
offices of public trust, the announcement of his sud- 
den decease produced a thrill of sorrow throughout 
the country. 

THE English government favors the Canadian con- 
federation. The essential part of the text of a dis- 
patch addressed by Mr. Cardwell, British Colonial 
Secretary, to Lord Monck, on the subject of confeder- 
ation, is the following: “Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment have given to your dispatch, and to the resolu- 
tions of the conference, their most deliberate consid- 
eration. They have regarded them as a whole, and 
as having been designed by those who have framed 
them, to establish as complete and perfect a union 
of the whole into one government as the circum- 
stantes of the case, and a due consideration of exist- 
ing interests, would admit. They accept them, there- 
fore, as being, in the deliberate judgment of those 
best qualified to decide upon the subject, the best 
framework of a measure to be passed by the 
Imperial Parliament for attaining that most desirable 
result. 

THe Spaniards have got a bad job on their hands 
by attempting to take possession of San Domingo. 
They have only been able to occupy four cities on 
the coast—San Domingo, Puerto Plata, Samana, and 
Monte Christi. The natives keep them closely shut 
up in those places; and to supply themselves with 
water in the two last mentioned cities, they have to 
import it from Porto Rico—the natives having con- 
trol of the springs which supply these cities. Presi- 
dent Geffrard of Hayti has offered to mediate with 
Spain on behalf of the Dominicans. ‘The latter in- 
sist on the departure of the Spanish troops from the 
Island as the first condition of peace, being deter- 
mined they say to fight forty years rather than sub- 
mit. 

Tue town of North Haven, Conn., raised the past 
season 14,680 gallons of sorghum sirup. Similar re- 
sults have been achieved in other towns in the State. 


Tue Trreune’s London correspondent, T. B. G., 
says in his last letter: “If I could be tempted to 


be on the subject of the butchers’ shops; shops with 
gigantic carcasses of prize beef—some purchased 
from, others labeled as sold to, Her Majesty, and all 
decorated with holly and -ribbons—these with gaunt 
Hunger and Misery elbowing one another to stare at 
them. I tell you, you shall not go anywhere in 
England, in town or country, but you shall see the sad- 
dest practical illustrations of that dismal text, ‘The 
poor ye have always with you.’ Lfomeless, shudder- 
ing mendicants beg from you in the streets on these 
bitter cold winter nights or crouch against the work- 
house walls and other legitimate resorts for the des- 
titute, not to mention the dry arches of Waterloo 
Bridge (on the Surrey side of the river), or the dark 
ones of the Adelphi.” ‘ 

A NEvapa paper says that a “zephyr” came along 
into Virginia City, took up a two thousand two hun- 
dred pound car off the railroad track, and carried it 
up over the house-tops and everything, and dumped 
it down half a mile off. A Nevada zephyr is termed 
a gale elsewhere. 

Tue Hartford Press employs in its composing- 
room eight girls who do a large portion of the 
type-setting. 


EXPLANATION. 


We have seen letters from Mr. and Mrs. Kelly 
of Pennsylvania saying that they never received 
such a letter from Mills as that which we printed, 
ordering a “ good loving wife,” &c., and that if they 
had they should have considered themselves insulted. 
They say they have no doubt he wrote such a letter, 
but he did not send it to them. That, we presume, 
is the truth about it. It was found in hisroom, word 
for word as we printed it; but we presume it was a 
first-draft that was never sent, and that the letter 
substituted for it was in more decent terms. Mrs. 
Kelly, for herself and for her husband (who is very 
sick) writes in a friendly spirit- exposing the impo- 
sition that Mills has’ practiced on them in wearing 
the garb of a Communist. We are glad to say that 
weare in no quarrel with them and meant no dis- 
respect in our free exhibition of Mills’s correspon- 
dence. 3H. N. . 





“ Wuy don’t you give us a little Greek and Latin 
occasionally ?” asked a country deacon of a new min- 
ister. “Why, do you understand those languages?” 
“ No, but we pay for the best, and we ought to have it.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EL. J. R., Milwaukee, Wis.—We do not authorize 
agents to procure subscribers for Tur CrrcuLaR; 
but have no objections to attention being called to 
it, by persons who take an interest in the truths it 
advocates, and so promoting its circulation in a uat- 
ural way. We wish no one to be solicited to subscribe. 
We recognize the possibility and the fact of inspira- 
tion in the present age, of the same order and au- 
thority as that which produced the Bible. 


P. 8, Summit, Wis—A letter of yours to our 
friend and correspondent J. J. F., of Jersey City, 
N. J., has been forwarded to us for a reply. 

We have but two Communities, one at Oneida, 
N. Y., numbering about two hundred members; 
the other here, numbering about forty-five mem- 
bers. We also have a Business Agency in New York 
city, as you will see by the card at the foot of this 
column. We have no separate pamphlet or book on 
the Second Coming of Christ, but shall probably 
publish one. We can furnish a few copies of the 
present volume of THe CrrcuLar from the begin- 
ning. Wecan also furnish a few copies of one or 


two previous volumes. We are now printing a 
brief pamphlet-exposition of our Community system ; 
when it is ready we will mail you a eopy. 


F. Hl. W., Washington, D. C_—We hope to have 
the pamphlet ready for mailing within two weeks. 
Will send papers as you request. 

















ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 


40 READE sTREET, 2 Doors East oF BROADWAY, - 


New YorK. 
Copies of TuE CrrcuLar may be obtained at this 





say anything about Christmas in London, it would 


Agency. 





